only watch the proceedings from afar with jealous
and apprehensive eyes.
The fear was expressed that the Muslim minority
would secure political ends which would be detri-
mental to the Hindu majority. Outside of Islam, the
Aga Khan was easily one of the most unpopular figures
in India at this juncture and when the delegation
returned from the Round Table Conference its recep-
tion could not have been more frigid or hostile.
The banners of Non-Co-operation were raised even
higher, and the most strenuous efforts were made to
woo Muslims from their allegiance. They were
invited to take part in " hartals" (the closing of
shops), and there was much intimidation where
persuasion failed in its object. There was a little
crumbling at the edges, but in the main the Muslims
of India maintained a united bloc which, when
combined with the astuteness of Lord Halifax (then
Lord Irwin), who fought Gandhi with his own
weapons, resulted after a long period of turmoil,
with the jails again full to overflowing, in the much-
criticized Irwin-Gandhi pact.
This pact enabled Mr. Gandhi to save his face and
to take part in the second Round Table Conference
in person, with results already well known.
This conference broke down on the communal
issue, yet almost were the dissentients brought
together in accord. The Aga Khan laboured day
and night for the settlement of communal discord,
and it seemed that he would be successful The
desire of the Muslim community, he impressed upon
all, was that Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian
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